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_» Letters to the editor, in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


_— discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Despite rising taxes, a lot of listed com 
panies seem to retain a suflicient edge over 
imposts and operating costs to lift their 
dividend rates. You would hardly be aware 
of the trend, though, if you didn’t keep a 
close eye on the published news. What has 
become of the financial editorial and bro 
kerage-house comment which once made 
capital of dividend announcements? Where 
has the old zest gone, the buoyant, zooming 
interpretation of bullish developments that 
used to make stock markets? [I am quite 
in agreement with your correspondent, 


“A. B., 


brokers had become apostles of pessimism. 


who wrote in your last issue that 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. *¥. 


Not 


toplotty ideas to one side and make Trt 


a bad idea at all, to shoulder 


| ACHANGI a forum ol plain financial 


thought, as you announced in the October 


issue. Pd suggest that dry economic sub 


jects be left to the profound publications, 


limiting the “forum” to topics dealing sole 


ly with stocks and bonds and the Stock 


Exchange. You couldn't run out of inter 


esting material in these narrower fields, 


and, Lord, how. securities and markets 


need constructive discussion these irksome 


days! 


S. M. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The technical aspects of merchandising 


happen to interest me, and in recent hard 


vears IT have done some (sketchy) research 


into the securities business. An over-the 
counter dealer gave me an idea that seemed 
to fit into your picture so pointedly the 
Stock that 


I am passing it along to you for what it 


Exchange picture, | mean 


may be worth. 

“The unlisted market,” said he, in effect, 
“might be called dynamic, for everyone in 
it has to work his head off to get by these 
days. The Stock Exchange, or any stock 
exchange, for that matter, is more or less 
static the members and their people do 
around for business to 


itself.” 


a lot of waiting 
come in ol 
| hope I'm not stepping on any toes, but 


there you have it, anywav. ; : 
: . , W. oO. S. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


As treasurer of the Company 
(name withheld upon request), naturally 
I tollow the market in my company’s stock 
very closely. We have kept records of its 
daily price movement and trading volume 
in the office for years, and, periodically, 
these are caretully analyzed. 

| want to compliment the specialist 
who handles our stock on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He is doing 
an admirable job. In the seven years since 
the stock has been listed, | don’t remember 
seeing a single price movement that wasn't 
justified In my opinion, at least. 
Like many other people, I have at times 
heard ill-intormed criticism of specialists’ 
activities. But among the corporation ofh 
cers I happen to know in several listed 
companies, all seem to be in agreement that 
the market in their stocks on the Exchange 


Hoor is an efhicient and fair one. , 
a 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


The brief accounts which I have seen 
in newspapers of the discussion by Mr. 
Martin (President of the New York Stock 
Exchange) of the need for equalizing the 
status of public-owned securities are en- 
couraging to investors. Speaking person 
ally, there are few matters that roil me 
more than the discovery of decidedly 


scanty information when I look up the 
status of some corporations which have a 
high standing in their industries. Investors 
need facts, lots of tacts, when they are 
the chaff 


among stocks. | am a hearty supporter of 


trying to sift from the wheat 
efforts to lift all corporations to a common 
plane in regard to publicity about their 


condition and trend of earnings. 
a. os i 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. J. A. T. 


to a series of speeches which Mr. Martin made in 


refers, presumabl 


Pacific Coast cities early this month. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Maybe there’s something wrong with 
this idea. If so, I wish someone would tell 
me what it is: In connection with the 
recent discussion in your magazine about 
extending trading hours, why not extend 
the hours and appropriate enough money 
from the resulting increased revenue to 
member firms to support a newspaper ad 
vertising campaign? This, it seems to me, 
would help to insure that the papers will 
continue to carry quotations and would 
stimulate publishers’ interest in their fi 
nancial sections generally. 

I realize that this scheme involves quite 
a tew assumptions, but it seems to me that 


it is logical. 


EF. 
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Exchange's New Program Stirs Pacific Coast 


WENTY-NINE_ public meetings 
and round-table conferences, nearly 
forty speeches to large and interested 
audiences in four Pacific Coast cities, 
marked a ten-day presentation early in 
December of New York Stock Exchange 
facilities and services. 
Transport airliners newspapers 
... the radio... a schedule thoroughly 
prepared and precisely maintained . . . 
full Far Western cooperation, all joined 
to carry the Stock Exchange into both 
the widest and most intimate field of 
contact that it had ever reached in so 
brief a period. 

The population of a half-dozen states, 
the Philippine Islands, China, Japan, 
Australia, Indo-China and the Dutch 
East Indies was brought into the range 
of informational broadcasts. The pro- 
gram and business philosophy of the 
Stock Exchange management were out- 
lined to the West Coast press at first 
hand in both scheduled and informal 
meetings. Open forums dealt with ques- 
tions of public significance as affecting 
investment and brokerage affairs. The 
Securities Acts, economic changes inci- 


dent to foreign wars, the relationship of 


By EDGAR SCOTT 


military preparedness to business  vol- 
ume and profits, and the usefulness of 
the Stock Exchange to investors of all 
ranks were brought under frank analysis. 
The Eastern participants in the meet- 
ings — William McC. Martin, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Stock Exchange; Charles B. 
Harding, Chairman; Edgar Scott, a 
Governor and member of the Commit- 
tee on Public Relations; and Wayne 
Van Orman, a special assistant to the 
President — returned to New York im- 
pressed with the lack of logic in the 
“distance-lends-enchantment” theory. As 
proof, reference may be made to sections 
of a report made by me to the Board of 
Governors — 
“|... the tour has demonstrated the 
advisability of duplicating it in every 
important locality where there are mem- 
ber offices. 
“|. . it is recommended to the Board 
that it direct the President to make a 
visit to each main section of the country 
once a year, accompanied, if possible, by 
the Chairman, and in any case by one 
or two Governors qualified to assist him 
in the personal contacts and informal 


discussion of local problems which are 


an essential part of this type of public 
relations work.” 

A summary of results was briefed in 
the report in this way — “The dominant 
impression we trust that we left among 
our Western brethren was that the New 
York Stock Exchange is a human in- 
sutution — fallible, to be sure, but hon- 
est and intelligent which exists to 
serve them and help them solve their 
problems.” 

Getting personal, the report said: 
“The President’s personality impresses 
itself promptly on public and press; his 
frank speech, earnest manner and friend- 
ly bearing inspire confidence at first ap- 
proach; while his scholarly equipment 
as an economist, which enables him not 
only to follow questioners but to out- 
distance them in their favorite fields, 
inspires further confidence in his lead- 
ership as acquaintance develops.” 

... his skill 


in developing through personal contact 


As to the Chairman — “ 


a greater understanding of, and enthu- 

siasm for, the New York Stock Ex- 

change won general admiration.” 
Written in cool review after the West- 


ern expedition was completed, the report 








revealed a forward-looking plan, derived 
from evidence that the Steck Exchange 
may be effectively explained both to the 
public and the brokerage community 
by personal contact. The successful tour, 
as demonstrated in comment received by 
Tie Excuance from the receiving end 
as well as from the Stock Exchange mis 
sion, proved that the Pacific Coast area 
was well chosen for the opening phase 
of the campaign to spread information 
about the principal organized securities 
market. 

The overflow meetings when public 
Portland, 


Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


addresses were delivered in 


in the order given, offered a quite sur- 
prising testimonial to the current inter- 
est in Stock Exchange affairs, despite 
current sluggish attention to securities. 
From the professional angle, the pres- 
ence of as many as 400 partners and 
brokerage house personnel at business 
conferences in the larger cities testified 
to the extent of brokerage interest in 


bread-and-butter questions. 


Welding Into Compact Unit 

The task of welding the Stock Ex 
change organization into a compact ser 
Vice unit is, of course, an important part 
of the informational campaign. Of them 
selves, the more than 40,000 persons en 
gaged in the work of the member firms 
throughout the nation constitute a con 
tinuously operating force in the enlarge 
ment of public relations. 

To the Stock Exchange party on tour 
nothing was more gratifying than the 
keen interest displayed in the Exchange's 
services by members of the Pacific Coast 
brokerage community. 

The Pacific Coast is served by twelve 
member firms in San Francisco, an 
equal number in Los Angeles, two 
branch offices each in 


Portland and 


Seattle, and a number of branches in 
other cities of the area, including Spo- 
San 


Diego. It had been expected by the Stock 


kane, Tacoma, Sacramento and 


Exchange contingent from New York 


, 





Response to West Coast Visit 


As an indication of the response met 
| by Exehange officials on their visit to 
the West Coast, a letter from the Presi- 

dent of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merece is printed below. 


| Mr. William McC. Martin, Jr., President, 
| New York Stock Exchange, 

| New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 


Just a note to let you know how 
pleasant it was for me to have a visit 
with you and your friends while you 
were in Seattle. I feel sure from the 
complimentary and interested remarks 
that have been made to me in Seattle 
since your departure, that your talk at 
the Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
was very effective and that it resulted 
in a great deal of good for your insti- 
tution. 


Perhaps, because we are so far 
away from New York, it was a little 
difficult at times for you to appre- 
ciate what great interest the busi- 
ness men and, in a way, the public 
generally have in the affairs of your 
organization. I believe that the pol- 
icy of public meetings and frequent 
visits would be an excellent one for 
you to adopt in the promotion of 
public understanding and _ public 
good will as proper background for 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Whether or not this policy is adopted, 
I hope we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you out here frequently, and 
that you may come at a time of the 
year when it will be possible to show 
you more of the country. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
CEeBERT BAILLARGEON (signed) 


President, Seattle Chamber of Commerce 











and it was realized completely after 
the conferences got under way—that so 
substantial a segment of the brokerage 
industry would bring forward problems 
which were ripe for discussion. 

The brokerage setting in respect to 
market potentials and competitive con- 
ditions varies sharply in the Pacific States 
from that in the East or Middle West. 
Geography has much to do with the 
competitive situation as respects Stock 
Exchange member firms. Business costs 
are higher in certain particulars than in 
the East, involving, for example, 3,000 
miles of leased wires, and there is, also, 
a three-hour difference in time which 


shortens the normal business day to 


two hours of New York market trading. 

Costs, competition and the course of 
the sun provided subjects for pertinent 
debate, dealing with the desire of Far 
Western firms for generally equalized 
rates of commission, and an extension 
of the daily trading period beyond the 
long-established five hours on the Stock 
Exchange. The basic problems contained 
in these contentions are by no means 
new, but it is a safe assumption that the 
visitors from the East gained, through 
their trip, a more intimate conception 
of Pacific Coast requirements than had 


formerly prevailed. 


Stimulates Long-Range Program 

As an aggressive step toward closer 
relations between the investing and 
trading public and the Stock Exchange, 
the Pacific Coast tour served to stimulate 
the Exchange’s long-range program. Fol- 
lowing out the plans which have been 
formulated after two years of study... 
beginning with Exchange reorganiza- 
tion measures undertaken in 1938 
the formal addresses and intimate dis- 
cussion brought a response that verifies 
the soundness of a realistic approach to 
public attention. 

Analysis of President Martin's pro- 
posals for an expanding service to buyers 
of securities, as set forth in speeches 
during the trip, has aroused fresh con 
sideration of law and regulation applied 
to the markets. His references to desired 
alteration in Federal methods of super- 
vision, along with suggested revision of 
the statutes, have won approval in quar- 
ters where the requirements of investors 
are considered paramount. 

The Stock Exchange, in the Far West, 
put its best foot forward in its onward 
march, heading toward a goal set deep 
in the public consciousness of a need for 
dynamic, healthy securities markets. The 
program which centers upon a closer re- 
lationship between the operating heads 
of the Exchange and the public has 
been launched under auspices which 


promise much for the future. 





HIS article is dedicated to the exec- 

utives of “closely-held” corporations 
who may be considering ways and 
means of broadening the public interest 
in their securities. It provides a testi- 
monial, also, to the companies cited in 
the statistical table on this page. Their 
shares are selected from the 832 common 
stock issues on the New York Stock Ex- 
change list the issues of corporations 
which periodically make public essen- 
tial information about their assets and 
earnings. 

Twenty corporations . . . 306,000 stock- 
holders at the date of original listing 

more than 2,200,000 stockholders 
today ! 

In contrast, consider 20 industrial 
companies selected as typical of the 
group whose securities are not listed on 
any exchange. Among more than one- 
half of these companies, each had less 
than 1,000 recorded owners of its com- 
mon stock as of a recent date; six com- 
panies had between 1,000 and 5,000 
common stockholders apiece; none had 


more than 10,000. The companies in 





ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


this anonymous group have gross assets 
running as high as $40,000,000 and are 
so well known that most people would 
immediately recognize the names of 
most of them. Care was taken to include 
several of the most prominent corpora- 
tions. 

The tabular exhibit of listed com- 
panies is admittedly a hand-picked 
selection. But the purpose behind an 
arbitrary choice is less to record the 
growth of stockholder interest than it is 


to offer an array of corporations whose 





EWING GALLOWAY 


progress reflects a number of advantages 
derived from listing. 

Marketability, which an international 
market encourages for the shares of 
widely-known companies, is implied by 
the names, themselves. Active trading 
in them, during normal times, has be- 
come commonplace, due both to the 
investor and trader attention which they 
enjoy, and to the large totals of shares 
outstanding. 

The practical value of listing is also 


(continued on page 12) 





Acme Steel Co. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
Commonwealth Edison 

E. 1. duPont de Nemours 
General Motors 

H. L. Green Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.(1) 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Radio Corporation of America 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (2) 
Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 

Sun Oil Co. 

United States Steel 

Zonite Products Corp. 


(1) Common B Stock 
(2) Class B Stock 


(3) As of 1928, earliest figures available 





INCREASES IN NUMBERS OF COMMON STOCKHOLDERS 


First application 


made to New York at approx. time as of latest 
Stock Exchange of listing Report 

1935 2,106 3.414 
1901 8.000 636,800 
1929 1.367 7.3060 
1906 23,141 (3) 16,161 
1925 2,140 19,18 
1937 69,462 67,700 
1922 2.866 63.026 
1916 173 364,590 
1935 2,400 3,050 
1920 9,158 20,239 
1931 640 1.934 
1900 28,408 209,346 
1924 26,223 229.842 
1922 1,077 59.583 
1933 1,194 3,433 
1931 106.550 114,074 
1920 8311 130,778 
1925 819 11,529 
1901 13,918 164.178 
1931 838 3,298 


Date of Common Common 
Stockholders Stockholders 
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Carlton A, Shively 


L l may be presumptuous for anyone 
outside the membership rolls of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


what the trading hours of the institution 


lo suggest 
should be. Publication in this magazine 


of an outsider’s views is in itself a 


measurement of the distance traveled 
by the Exchange along the road toward 
a public service organization. The best 
service to the public will in the long run 
prove to be the most profitable course 
for the Stock Exchange to follow, and 
it seems to me that the proposal of Mr. 


John L. Clark, 


in this magazine, 


made in a recent article 
to extend the Ex- 


P.M. 


4 P.M. is based solely on the ground of 


change’s closing hour from 
immediate help to the Exchange, and of 
rather doubtful help at that. 


Mr. Clark 


ago, When it cut the trading hours to 


wrote that, eleven years 


relieve congestion, the Exchange made 
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By Carlton A. Shively 


THE NEW YORK SUN 


a “tacit admission” that “each hour of 
trading generates a certain amount of 
its own business.” Using the grain of 
truth in that, Mr. Clark then went on 


to assume that the converse must be 


true: that revenue will increase if trad- 


ing hours are lengthened. 


Explains Shortening of Hours 


In his book, The Work of The Stock 
Exchange, Mr. J. Meeker, 


former economist for the Exchange, ex- 


Edward 


plained the shortening of hours in the 
1929 crisis, and the special holidays, as 
an effort to “keep abreast of the work 


and to give highly trained and irre- 
placeable employees necessary rest and 
sleep.” The case then was one of a huge 
quantity of business held back by the 
dam of inadequate personnel and me- 
chanical facilities, so the sluice gates 
were opened. They were not opened to 
cut into the trading volume generated 
in any one hour, but to rid the market 
of an accumulation. 
Figures on sales fail to support the 
assertion that shorter hours necessarily 
cut down sales volume in that period. 
At that time they merely reduced the 
sales volume which the Exchange found 
it could handle in any one work day. 


The 


most of November. 


shortened sessions ran through 


The first shortening 
was done on October 31, when in the 
period from 12 to 3 o'clock, the Ex- 
change handled nearly a million more 
shares than it did on November 4, the 


first full five-hour session thereafter. 







Critic Shows 
Hazards to 
Price Publicity 


If Trading Period 


Is Extended 


After the Election Day holiday the hours 
were set for 10 to t o'clock, and trading 
volume held up in the six to seven mil- 
lion share-volume class for two weeks 
or so. Then, as the excitement over the 
crash died, and forced liquidation was 
completed, trading activity declined. 

break- 


down in trading facilities had passed, 


Considering the danger of 


and the clerical forces having caught up 
on their sleep, the Exchange authorities 
resumed five-hour sessions on Novem- 
ber 25. With the longer hours the sales 
volume continued to decline, and on 
the last two full-hour trading sessions 
of the month and the first one in De- 
cember the sales volume averaged only 


2,500,000 shares, 


compared with the 
smallest total for any of the preceding 
three-hour sessions of 3,000,000 shares, 
and with the largest three-hour volume 


of 7,761,000 shares. 


“Look at Chicago” 


Mr. Clark then suggests that we “look 
at what has been done so far in Chicago, 
where an extra hour of trading was in- 
augurated on September 30, last. The 
figures of the Chicago Stock Exchange 
show that during the four weeks fol- 
lowing that date the turnover on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange increased 14.2 
per cent compared with the previous 
four weeks. The same comparison of 
New York Stock 


Exchange, where no extra hour was put 


the volume on the 


into effect, shows an 


increase of 2.7 


per cent.” 








I 


Figures sometimes can do odd tricks. 
While it is difficult to prove that the 
Chicago Exchange gained or lost by its 
extra hour, the fact is that the ratio of 
Chicago turnover to New York sales 
volume in July and August was 3.8 per 
cent and 3.9 per cent respectively. In 
September it was 3.5 per cent and in 
October it was 3.7 per cent. For the first 
three weeks of November the ratio fell 
to 3.2 per cent, for all the extra hours 
in Chicago. A comparison of the final 
15 trading days of September with the 
first 15 trading days of November shows 
an increase of 108 per cent in Chicago 
sales and for the same period a jump of 
150 per cent in New York Stock Ex- 
change sales. In other words, it would 
seem that all the sales increase that Chi- 
cago so far has obtained with longer 
hours has been secured by New York, 
and a good deal in addition, without 
the added hour. 

It was also discovered in Chicago that 
for the first twelve six-hour trading ses- 
sions in November, the sales handled in 
the last hour were the smallest for any 
hourly period on six days. On the New 
York Stock Exchange the last hour sales 


were the smallest on only one day. 


Views of Branch Office Managers 


Mr. Clark goes on to say that “a check 
with some dozen branch office managers 
in smaller towns brought a rather sur- 
prising answer to the writer. They did 
not consider the inclusion of closing 
quotations in their local afternoon pa- 
pers as necessary to their business. Some 
were of the opinion that it would be a 
good thing for their business if they 
were omitted, in which case customers 
would be calling up more frequently 
about quotations.” 

The newspapers’ loss would, in other 
words, be the telephone company’s gain; 
but for how long? It is doubtful if many 
members of the Exchange, even those 
with branches on the West Coast, will 
acknowledge that odd link with the 


past — a period in which, for all the 


high reputation of brokers, the public 
simply was compelled to take a great 
deal for granted that now it may exam- 
ine if it so desires. 

If one thing more than any other 
tends to create distrust it is the feeling 
by the customer that, no matter how 
honest he feels his broker may be, he 
has no way to check that honesty. The 
honest man will have no objection to 
giving a receipt for money paid him; 
and he should not force the payer to 
demand the receipt, and thereby even 
indirectly question his honesty. Brokers 
should, if they care to expand public 
confidence, do all they can to increase 
the means at the command of the cus- 
tomer for checking prices they are told 
they have paid or have received for the 


securities they buy or sell. 


Can Check Prices in Newspaper 


One of the best means given the public, 
and one that costs the broker nothing, 
is the daily newspaper that publishes 
full records of Stock Exchange transac- 
tions. That is only a part of the story, 
for it is simply impossible to estimate 
the volume of business thrown to the 
Stock Exchange by the daily volumin- 
ous reports on securities that the news- 
papers print free of charge: dividends, 
earnings, listings, trading prices. It is 
beside the point to say that the mass of 
material is given primarily to maintain 
a newspaper’s circulation. Whether it 
pays the newspaper or not, it most cer- 
tainly pays the Stock Exchange, and the 
fancied gain to a few Exchange firms 
with West Coast wire connections hard- 
ly will compensate the blow to the whole 
institution that would come with 
switching off the light of publicity. 

Noting the loss of foreign business to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Clark urges that the loss be made up 
in some way. He suggests “an intensive 
campaign to develop domestic business.” 
He seems to be on the right track there, 
but he will find many to disagree with 


him on the method to be employed. By 
















































implication, Mr. Clark’s article discards 
the help of newspapers. He thinks that 
longer hours might compel newspapers 
to cease the printing of stock price lists, 
but, he argues, they will be governed in 
that purely by circulation, and that if 
there is enough interest in quotations 
“newspapers cannot afford to leave 


them out.” 


Question of Physical Possibility 


That assertion must be challenged on 
practical grounds. Afternoon newspa- 
pers realize there is a reader demand 
for, say, the results of athletic contests, 
corporation news and other develop- 
ments that are available for the news 
columns only after the last editions are 
printed. The question before the after- 
noon papers would not be whether their 
readers would like to see the quotations, 
but whether it would be physically pos- 
sible to supply the demand. For many 
out-of-town newspapers it would not 
be possible, as the later closing hour 
would put the news beyond the printing 
deadline. 


(continued on page 6) 


“Commuter trains won’t wait, and a later 
market closing would make it impossible to 
get closing stock tables on the stands in time 
to reach an important part of the public.” 


EWING GALLOWAY 








HOW STOCK EXCHANGE MEMBERS 
DIVIDE THEIR WORKING HOURS 


OR the first time a studied analysis 

has been made of the floor and office 
activities of Exchange members, based 
upon their answers to a questionnaire 
recently sent out by the firm of man- 
agement engineers which is examining 
Exchange problems. 

In the results, the time of each mem- 
ber has been apportioned among the 
various types of floor activity, as reported 
by him. For example, if three-quarters 
of his time is occupied by commission 
business and the remainder by floor 
brokerage, he appears as a three-quarters 
factor under the former and a_ one- 
quarter factor under the latter activity. 

On this basis of time distribution, 
commission business occupies the equiy 
alent of the full time of 240 brokers. 
Totals of the equivalent time spent in 
other floor activities are: 243 “two-dollar” 
brokers; 320 specialists; 129 odd-lot brok 
ers and dealers; 48 floor traders; and 48 
bond brokers. 











Number of members who — Grand total equivalent 
reported 100¢¢ of time | number of members based 
in one class of activity on time distribution reported 

Class of Activity Partners Individual Total Partners Individual Grand 
’ of Firms Members 100% ot Firms Members Total 
Floor Activity Analysis 
Commission Brokers 107 107 20 - 2°0 
~“Two-Dollar” Brokers 51 85 136 104 139 23 
Specialists 140 52 192 230 90) 320 
Odd Lot Brokers or Dealers = 27 96 123 33 96 129 
Floor Traders Stocks l 6 7 15 33 18 
Bond Brokers 26 l 27 44 4 48 
Total Floor 352 “() 592 666 362 1,028 
Off-the-Floor Analysis 
Inactive on Floor 
Active in Office 128 > 133 158 14 172 
Inactive 
Both Floor & Office 16 83 99 34 113 147 
Suspended 3 3 3 3 
Deceased 25 25 - 25 23 
Total Off-the-Floor 144 116 260 192 155 347 
The equivalent of 347 members are at the left is shown the number of 


shown to be inactive on the floor; but, 
of this number, 172 are active in their 
offices. 

The accompanying table gives the 


composite figures. Under the heading 


members whose full time is taken up 
exclusively by one activity. The grand 
totals at the right include the remainder 
of the membership, who reported their 


time as divided among several activities. 





What Price a 


Sixth Hour? 


(continued from page 5) 


For New York papers it still would 
be possible to print a closing table 
but it would not be possible to get it to 
the newsstands in time to reach an im- 
portant portion of the public that cus- 
tomarily reads the financial pages, as 
commuter trains won't wait, and neither 


will the individual in many cases. 


Expense Might Not Be Justified 

Should it appear that the enormous 
expense of printing the tables is not 
justified by the portion of readers who 
have not already bought their papers 
and gone home before the tables are 


available, surely the question of leaving 
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out the tables entirely, disappointing 
some customers, but offsetting that with 
a great saving, would have to be an- 
swered. 

Mr. Clark mentions the loss of for- 
merly profitable arbitrage and other 
business between New York and Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Paris and other for- 
eign centers. Yet the difference in trad- 
New York 


Europe meant great inconvenience to 


ing hours between and 
all hands concerned. If, in spite of that, 
traders and their brokers somehow man- 
aged to do a lot of business, possibly the 
hardships to the Middle West (with 


only one hour's difference in time) and 


the Far West are exaggerated. In any 
event, you can't follow the game with- 
out a program, as the hawkers shout. 

Newspaper circulation in large cities 
is a matter of competition. If all after- 
noon papers agreed to drop quotations, 
none of them would lose a single reader, 
but their financial pages would lose 
readers, and therefore the pressure to 
save more space by publishing less and 
less purely financial news would in- 
crease. It may be, as those branch office 
employees think, that the less the cus- 
tomer reads about stocks, markets, divi- 
dends, earnings and, above all, the New 
York Stock Exchange, the more trading 
in stocks he will do. But, as one of my 
colleagues on The Sun would put it: 


“Wanna bet?” 
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THE PUBLIC IS 
RECEPTIVE! 


By LOUIS M. SCHNEIDER 


Financial Commentator 


Consolidated News Features 


“7 you sincerely believe that a 
sustained national advertising 


campaign conducted by the Exchange 
in newspapers would increase daily 
trading volume?” 

Answer: Yes! But let the story tell 
why. 

Came Wednesday, November 6, and 
the Presidential election returns. Wall 
Street made no effort to conceal its dis- 
appointment. 

Said a New York financial writer: 
“Many firms will go out of business 
before the end of the year. Willkie’s 
defeat constitutes a terrific blow.” 

Came Thursday, November 7, and 
Secretary Morgenthau’s plan to ask 
Congress to lift the Federal debt limit 
to $65,000,000,000. Result: a two-million 
share trading volume that day. 
New York 


writer: “Trading volume is definitely on 


Said another financial 
the upgrade. It helps revenues of mem- 
ber firms and may bring a Merry 


Christmas to brokerage employees.” 


Cold One Day, Hot the Next 


Such is Wall Street. Cold one day; 
hot the next. Nowhere in the world are 
emotions displayed as freely as in New 
York’s trading markets. 

But beneath it all, what is Wall 
Street's true feeling? Answer: the Street 
is afraid of its own shadow. It fears 
Roosevelt’s unpredictable policies. It 
fears the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission. There are fears that the daily 


trading volume will never again in- 
crease. 

Well, who is to blame? Is it really 
Roosevelt? Is the SEC at 


fault? Let’s see: 


President 


During his 1932 and 1936 election 


campaigns, Roosevelt hammered the 


mythical money changers in the so- 





CUSHING 


called temples of finance. Has Wall 
Street done anything to offset Roose- 
velt’s political ballyhoo? Answer: No! 

Frankly, 


Exchange Commission prevent active 


does the Securities and 


trading? The answer is that it certainly 
is not altogether responsible. Proof? 
Look back at the huge volume of trad- 
ing during the inflation bulge of 1936 





and 1937. And how about the trading 


volume of last month’s Morgenthau- 
inflation talk? 

The Big Board management is doing 
a grand job reducing operating costs. 
But enough of the microscope. Dust off 
the telescope. Take a look into bullish 
horizons! 

Enforcement of the multiple dealing 
prohibition will not substantially increase 
daily volume. Reliable advices are that 
out-of-town stock exchanges will bene- 
fit at the Big Board’s expense. And 
fighting the SEC will only bring grief, 
not added business. 

Yes, Wall Street is plenty gloomy. In 


fact, so much so it has spread to custom- 



























ers. Results: small trading volume and 


membership prices down to the lowest 
level in almost half a century. The f- 
nancial district had better snap out of it 
or conditions will grow worse. 

In the commercial world, business is 
no static affair. Changes spell out new 
opportunities. Thousands of successful 


men will vouch for this. They create 








their opportunities. How? Advertising! 


There isn’t a broker or. statistician 


who would advise the purchase of a 


share of any commercial organization 


if the management didn’t show aggres- 
siveness — on the look-out for new bus- 
iness. Yet members of the Stock Ex- 


change sit by and don’t do a thing to 
help themselves! 

Wall Street is no longer a district 
where men wearing high silk hats hold 
positions of national fame. Those days 
are gone forever. And the brokerage 
business isn’t a science. Stock trading 
today is an outright merchandising 
proposition. 

Merchandising sales methods must be 
applied to build up new business or the 
dormant New York Stock Exchange 
membership body may as well face the 
hard fact that daily trading volume 
from now on will be small and gradu- 


ally grow smaller. 


Individual Firm Gets Results 


Charles E. Merrill, chief of Merrill 
Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, knows 
this. His firm’s national newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign is showing business- 
getting results. Figures confirm this. If 
Mr. Merrill can do it alone, the Big 
Board can’t help but succeed because 
the public zs receptive. Here’s proof: 

On November 25, investors bought off 
the market 12,000 shares of Owens-Illin- 
ois Glass and 100,000 shares of Standard 


Oil of Indiana 


business. The sales were made by bro- 


about $ 3,400,000 of 


kers themselves. It can be done! Snap 
out of that down-in-the-mouth feeling. 
Advertising will be a pepper-upper. 
Back in 1933, Buick built 40,000 cars 
for the entire year, Today Buick retails 
that many in a single month. How? 
Advertising! Loew’s stopped the mail- 
ing of programs directly to patron’s 
homes. It now advertises in newspapers. 
Result: booming box-oflice receipts. 
Early in 1939 few people heard of the 
new soft drink Vanti Pa-Pi-A. Today it 
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has more than 25,000 sales outlets. Why? 
Advertising! And what brought on the 
spectacular sales growth of Pepsi-Cola? 
Arthur Murray, the dance-studio man, 
made millions because of advertising! 

that if it 


weren't for advertising and cooperation 


Air-transport lines say 


of news columns they would never have 


gained the public’s confidence and admit 


that passenger traffic volume wouldn't 
be nearly as large as it is and still 
growing. 
Excuance Magazine readers now 
know that 6,000,000 persons own Baby 
Bonds. The Treasury Department did 


it via advertising — $23,000,000 worth 





Louis M. Schneider 


were sold this year on January 3. True, 
not all Baby Bond buyers would or 
should own securities listed on the Big 
Board. But can it be denied that a good 
portion of that money formerly went 


into other high-grade securities ? 





Would a sustained national advertis- 
| ing campaign in newspapers increase 
daily trading volume? Mr. Schneider 
says yes. 

Some additional specific aspects of 
Exchange advertising problems are ex- 
plored in the article on the next page, 
“Where Could the Money Come From 
for Oft-Discussed Advertising?” 

Don't miss this story. 











Foods, clothing, homewares, cigars, 
cigarettes, tires, automobiles, gasoline, 
liquor, soft drinks — all are huge indus- 
tries thriving on the results of sustained 
newspaper advertising. 

A number of Stock Exchange mem- 
bers argue that newspapers don’t fur- 
nish enough market news to the public. 
Do these fellows know that it costs the 
average New York City newspaper well 
over a hundred thousand dollars a year 
to print daily price tables? 

Here’s a timely warning: several New 
York newspapers — and that goes for 
others throughout the country — are 
seriously considering reducing the space 
being given to securities price tables. 
Should that happen—and it can happen 
— it would just about put an end to 
outsiders doing any active trading. 

There are member firms which insist 
newspapers must print stock market 
news or the public will howl. Don’t 
believe it. Complaints may come in on 
the cut from three or four pages to a 
single page but, after a while, it will all 
be forgotten. 

Publishers and editors agree that stock 
market and trade news is important to 
business of every community. They are 
anxious to supply even more space for 
such items. They will, too, if funds ob- 
tained Board 


Big 
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from advertising 
make it possible to supply the space. 

Now is the time for all good mem- 
bers to come to the aid of New York 
Stock Exchange trading volume! Have 
a heart-to-heart talk with the few dis- 
senters. Create unity! Start — immedi- 
ately — a sustained national newspaper 
advertising campaign! Mortgage the 
buildings if necessary. But do it!! 

The public loves to trade. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission can’t 
stop it because it has no such powers. 
Gripped by imagination, public partici- 
pation is greatest when news is fur- 
nished. Newspaper editors stand ready 
to do their share if members of the 
New York Stock Exchange show a 


willingness to cooperate. 








Where Could Money Come From 


For Oft-Discussed Advertising ? 





FINANCIAL WRITER, ON THE PROD, STIRS 
“THE EXCHANGE" INTO FIGURING COSTS 
OF STOCK EXCHANGE THEOREM 





HE peremptory call by Louis M. 

Schneider for action in advertising 
the Stock Exchange (see preceding arti- 
cle) is notably bare of specifications. 
Space limitations may account for the 
lack, and, besides, the task of an atten- 
tion-arouser is to hit the high spots, the 
while details are left to travelers in a 
less rarified atmosphere. 

Tue Excuance’s staff felt impelled 
upon reading the manuscript to round 
out the argument with some realistic 
suppositions. First, supposing that the 
Stock Exchange should elect to present 
its story to the public in newspaper col- 
umns, at so much an agate line, what 


would be the most effective program? 





If the Stock Exchange were to employ advertising 
of a merchandising nature, should the central 


theme be built around the services afforded by 


the Exchange and member firms (above), or 


should the emphasis be upon the list of securities 
(right) which are traded on the Exchange? 


Educational, institutional or direct mer- 
chandising? 

Again, supposing that the Exchange 
should decide that advertising were de- 
sirable, should the Exchange be the sole 
sponsor of paid publicity, or ought there 
be a merger of interests of all member 
firms? The Stock Exchange is, precisely 
put, merely a market place; it transacts 
no business with the public, while its 
member firms would be beneficiaries of 
advertising to which the Exchange at- 
tached its signature. 

And, thirdly, how much would it cost 
to do an adequate job, and how could 
the money be raised most feasibly and 
least painfully in a period when Stock 
Exchange and member-firm income is 
not as substantial as it might be? This 
last point lends itself to supposition cov- 
ering a wide scope, but the editors would 


go no distance at all with Mr. Schneider 
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along the line of his off-hand suggestion 


of using mortgage money. Ways more 
practical than this could be supposed for 
the creation of a fund. 

It is common knowledge that advertis- 
ing campaigns have on several occasions 
been considered by Stock Exchange 
authorities. It is generally known among 
brokers, too, that a stumbling block 
which prevented a favorable decision 
has been the projected expense. Inas- 
much as more split-opinions have been 
caused by estimated expenditures than 
by other factors, costs and ways to meet 
them might be examined first — always 
in the realm of supposition. 

How much money would be neces- 
sary for a year’s outlay? A million dol- 
lars, a half-million, a quarter-million? 
A Stock Exchange campaign should, in 
the estimation of Exchange members 
who favor advertising, allow room for 
growth, and not burst full-blown upon 
the public. Provision of money for a 
year would be for that year, alone, and 
in no sense stand as a yardstick for sub- 
sequent years. The initial appropriation 
could be cut to fit the coat; the money 
could be distributed over territory where 
surveys showed that potential brokerage 
business was lying dormant, or where 
educational messages would reach an 
area of the population to which the Ex- 
change and member firms especially 
desired to speak. 

Suppose that 75 to 100 cities were to 


be selected for coverage during the first 









































vear. Suppose that the newspapers used 
in the opening period of a protracted 
campaign charged an average of 30 
cents an agate line for the space em 
ployed, and that weekly insertions of 
medium-sized advertisements were made 
for 44 W eeks of the year, with a recess 
during July and August. Assume, fur 
ther, that the outlay should be set at 
$5,600 a week, which, according to cal 
culations by THe Excuance, would in- 
clude publications in more than 75 
cues. 
Extent of Outlay 

The aggregate outlay for space would 

be $246,400, or, in order to allow for 


some elasticity in the program, say 
$250,000. Supplemental material which 
normally would accompany any nation- 
al effort — pamphlets and other printed 
matter, publicity, clerical work, electro- 
types, etc. could be supposed to cost 
about $50,000. The total appropriation, 
then, would be $300,000 for the year. 
Too littl? A great many large mer 
chandising organizations can be found 
which keep substantial businesses thriv- 
ing with the aid of an advertising outlay 


no larger. Too big, considering the econ 


An annual budget of $246,400 would pay for 
an advertising campaign in newspapers in some 


5 cities, assuming 44 weekly insertions with 
a recess during July and August. 
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omy practiced by the Stock Exchange 
and member firms these days? An in- 
stant answer would be forthcoming: 
much too large for the Stock Exchange, 
itself, to finance! 

Mr. Schneider implies, although his 
comment does not use the idea for a 
premise, that the Stock Exchange and 
its member firms constitute an entity 
when an impact upon public conscious- 
ness is involved. A division of expense 
among the firms and the Exchange 
could, therefore, be fairly supposed in 


projecting an advertising enterprise. 


Ways of Apportioning Costs 


Various methods have been devised 
by advertising people for a theoretical 
apportionment of the cost. A per-mem- 
ber division is one, including all of the 
1,375 Exchange members as units to 
contribute to a central fund. Another, 
and more logical procedure, would seem 
to be a partition of the expense among 
the Exchange and the member firms, 
the latter contributing on the basis of 


their average clearings through the 
Stock Clearing Corporation, meaning in 
proportion to the volume of business 
conducted. 

A fund of approximately $300,000 
opens the way to an easy, if arbitrary, 
calculation in respect to a method of 


apportionment, in this table: 


Stock Exchange $ 5,000 


50 member firms ($1,500 each) 75,000 
50 member firms ($1,000 each) 50,000 
100 member firms ($500 each ) 50,000 


100 member firms ($400 each) 40,000 


300 member firms ($275 each) 82,500 
600 $302,500 

A breakdown of the table shows that 
the cost of a theoretical initial year of 
national advertising would be $275 each 
for half of the member firms. Made pay- 
able on a quarterly basis, the share of 
50 per cent of the brokerage community 
in the enterprise would be figured in 
terms of lunch money! 

After measuring the cost, a logical 


procedure goes next to consideration of 
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An initial newspaper advertising campaign by 

the Stock Exchange might be distributed over 

territory where surveys show that potential 
brokerage business is lying dormant. 


an advertising “theme.” Mr. Schneider 
bluntly proposes that a merchandising 
technic be applied to Stock Exchange 
advertising. Would merchandising meth- 
ods emphasize the services afforded by 
the Exchange, demonstrated by a verbal 
spotlight upon member firm facilities 
for conducting a commission business, 
or lay the principal force of publicity 
upon the list of securities bought and 
sold on the Exchange? 

Such consideration as Stock Exchange 
advertising has received to date has 
stuck on a dead center as soon as the 
central theme was debated. Institutional, 
educational or merchandising? If insti- 
tutional, the question arises whether 
any business problems of the brokerage 
business would be solved through a 
build-up of the Stock Exchange as a 
great market place. If educational, the 
use of advertising money requires pre- 
cise study to prevent scatter-shot wastage 
where bullets are needed to make an 
effective impact in the proper places. 

Merchandising! A recent debate con- 
ducted in the columns of THe Excuance 
disclosed sharp differences of opinion 
between two schools of thought within 
the brokerage community. Supposition 
is stymied when it collides with diverse 
ideas about the shape and form of mer- 
chandising that could be applied to a 
conducted commission 


business on a 


basis. 
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\ ITH the increasing recognition 

of the public nature of the se- 
curities business and of the news value 
of stock quotations, the daily prices of 
securities traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange are receiving wider radio 
coverage. 

The New York Stock Exchange took 
steps to encourage this development 
some months ago when it liberalized 
its rules to permit more frequent broad- 
casting of prices, supplemented by sum- 
maries of financial news. Since then, 
despite the discouragement of the dull- 
est period of securities trading in almost 
twenty years, more than a score of mem- 
ber firms have initiated broadcasts of 
quotations Over 50 stations in 22 States 
and the District of Columbia. In addi- 
tion, “Trans-Radio News,” which is 
broadcast over Station WOR and 200 
other stations of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, gives a brief summary of 
quotations — usually at least once daily. 
A number of other stations have under- 
taken, gradually, to include this type of 
information in their independent news 
broadcasts. 

An increasing public demand for this 
kind of “spot news” of the securities 
market has been reported to the Stock 
Exchange by a number of member firms. 
One measure of the extent of this grow- 
ing interest was provided when the firm 
of Paine, Webber & Co., which trans- 
mits securities prices daily over station 
WDGY in Minneapolis (among other 
cities), recently invited its listeners to 
indicate whether continuance of the 
broadcast would be worth while to 
them. Letters came pouring in from 71 
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towns in Minnesota and from listeners 


























































































Listeners Letters 
Demonstrate Public 
Interest in (Quotations 


Sent Over Air 
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in five adjacent States, literally demand- 
ing that the program be kept on the air. 
The following excerpts from typical re- 
plies indicate the interest which  resi- 
dents of this area, much of which is 
rural, have in news broadcasts of this 
type. 

“In reply to your request of yesterday’s 
announcer as to whether or not we de- 
sired the stock market quotations 
the reply is emphatically yes from us of 
the Cuyuna Range area. I had this mat- 
ter up last evening with a group that 
had gathered at the First National Bank 


of Crosby, and they all would regret 


very much if the service were discontin- 





ued. They stated, too, that they would 
appreciate it if you would arrange to 
give us, in addition to the opening and 
the mid-day quotes, also the closing quo- 
tations as soon after two o'clock as can 
be arranged. We are tuned in to WDGY 
a great portion of each day and like your 


programs. W. ¢ (Crossy, Minn.) 


“I am interested in getting the daily 
stock quotations over your station and 
wish you continue same, as my wife 
and I buy and sell securities through 
your Chicago office and getting the quo 
tations daily is a wonderful aid. Will 


appreciate and thank you.” 


J. E. J. (Crystat Farris, Mic.) 


“... They (stock quotations) provide 
a real service for those of us in the small 
er towns where no stock tickers are 
available. There must be a considerable 
number of people within a one-hundred 
mile area of Minneapolis who must rely 
on your program exclusively for infor 
mation concerning the stock market in- 
asmuch as the evening papers are print- 
ed tco early to contain closing quota 


tions.” 


J.C. L. (Rocuesrer, MINN.) 


“A recent Chicago Tribune editorial 
stated there were about twenty million 
securities holders in the United States. 
We presume the Northwest has its share 
of them. 

“Radio stations devote hours and 
hours of time to trivial serial thrillers, 


inane nostrums, build-ups and many 


II 








silly activities. We feel that the few 
minutes devoted for the benefit of securi- 
ties holders are far from wasted. 

“In fact, if it were not for securities 
owners, we doubt that chains like CBS 
and NBC would be operating on the 
grand scale that they are today. 

“We feel that the thousands and thou- 
sands of securities owners over the 
Northwest are entitled to the few min- 
utes that are devoted to them each day 
and that your market quotations should 


be continued.” 


J. D. MCN. (Mrnxneapotis, MINN.) 


“By all means continue the stock quo- 
tations broadcast. Your broadcast is one 


of the very few on the air. Bloomington 


is only 30 miles from Dubuque, Iowa, 
yet we tune in WDGY for stock reports. 


More power to you.” 


W.M. B. (BLoomincron, Wis.) 


“I hasten to advise you in my own 
behalf and in behalf of several other par- 
ties here in Waseca that we use your 
market broadcast service daily and it is 
very helpful and by all means should be 
continued, 

“The trouble as I see it with the brok- 
ers in the Twin Cities is the fact that 
they do not use enough radio time and 
consequently are losing a lot of commis- 
sions. If they used the time that St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 


use on the radio, I know that they would 


increase their business a great deal. 

“T hope that you will not discontinue 
your service and please accept my thanks 
for its use to date.” 


H. H. S. (Waseca, Mixv.) 


Thoughts expressed by some of the 
other listeners were: “Regardless of the 
fact my broker phones me daily, I listen 
for the quotations.” 

“We should have more of this type of 
program. They don’t take up much time 
on the air but they are very beneficial to 
busy people who cannot find the time to 
hang around board trading rooms.” 

“Our daily papers are a day late and 
we certainly hope the stock quotations 
are continued.” 





Wider Corporate Ownership 


(continued from page 3) 


revealed in enlargements of the capital 
of several of the companies through of- 
ferings of additional stock. American 
Telephone & Telegraph, General Mo- 
tors, du Pont and others have, from time 
to time, afforded their shareholders an 
opportunity to add to their holdings. 
Subscription “rights” have accompanied 
such offerings which, if not exercised 
by the existing stockholders, have found 
a ready market on the Exchange. And 
these buyers, in turn, have served to 
increase the size of stock-ow nership lists. 

Stockholder growth, as evidenced in 
the tabular examples, supplies an apt 
illustration of the listed market's facility 
for speeding the flow of private capital 
into corporate use. 

An intangible contribution to the ex- 
pansion of stockholder lists — and un- 
questionably an important one for cor- 
porations producing popular goods — 
has been the price publicity which trans- 
actions on the Stock Exchange have 
imparted to listed corporations. The 


names of several hundred listed corpora- 


l , 


tions are impressed upon the public 
consciousness daily. And the quotations 
printed by newspapers and statistical 
agencies are supplemented by the re- 
ports of financial condition resulting 
from the Stock Exchange's requirement 
that listed corporations disclose salient 
facts about their income accounts and 
asset position. 

The same elements — marketability, 
the mobile flow of new capital when 
capital additions are sought, and price 
publicity — act to stimulate a widened 
stock ownership among all listed com- 
panies. An effective “case history” is 
supplied by the experience of Standard 
Oil (N.J.), which has seen its “holders 
of record” increase by 1,473 per cent 
since its common stock was listed. 

For eight years following the dissolu- 
tion of the former Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the shares of the New Jersey unit 
were traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange and on the unlisted market. 
During this period, the company’s busi- 


ness expansion was great, the stock price 


was high. Later, when the management 
decided to seek additional public interest 
in the shares, listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange was consummated. The 
stock’s par was reduced soon afterward 
from $100 to $25, resulting in a four- 


for-one split. 


Increased Marketability 
The full record of Standard Oil (N.J.) 


as a listed issue is too long to print in 
detail, so discussion may be limited to 
the points already brought forward. 
Multiplication of the shares, and listing, 
increased the marketability of the issue. 
In 1922 the company furthered public 
participation by declaring a 400 per cent 
stock dividend, which found an imme- 
diate broad market upon the Stock Ex- 
Four later additional 


change. years 


capital was raised by the company 
through the offering of 3,449,317 new 
shares to stockholders by means of sub- 
scription “rights.” 

Price publicity which Standard Oil 
Shares have received ever since the date 
of listing is a matter of general knowl- 
edge. The issue may be considered as a 
comprehensive example of the merits 


of listing. 
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S |: LDOM has the pace of business ac- 
tivity outstripped stock prices as far 
as at present. Between the middle of May 
when the national defense program was 
announced and the last week in Novem- 
ber a well-known index of business ac- 
tivity advanced from 95.4 to 117 — an all- 
time high in the history of the country. 
Meanwhile a standard average of share 
prices moved only from 40.2 to 44.3. 
With the higher rate of operations pro- 
ducing improved earnings — though 
profits have been impaired to some ex- 
tent by increased taxes—the current 
yield positions of a number of listed 
stocks have improved measurably. Re- 
cent figures show, for example, an avia- 
tion stock with a current yield of 8.3 per 
cent; a petroleum stock yielding 12.6 per 


cent; a yield of 7.6 per cent on the stock 
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BLACK STAR 
of a leading railroad; 7.8 per cent on a 
rubber stock; 9 per cent ona utility stock; 
and a motor stock yielding 7.2 per cent. 
These figures of current yield are based 
on recent market prices and dividends 
either paid or declared and to be paid 
this year. 


ry 


Looking at the over-all picture, net 
earnings of 468 companies with common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change totaled $1,560,417,000 in the first 
nine months, against $1,138,834,000 in the 
same period last year. The largest gains 
in profits, as shown by the accompanying 
table, were made by the railroad, steel, 
paper and publishing, machinery and 
metal, mining, petroleum, electrical 
equipment and aviation industries. 

Of the total number of companies re- 
porting in the survey, only 51 failed to 
show a profit. And their combined losses 
came to only $67,630,789, less than 4.2 
per cent of the earnings of the 417 other 
companies. 

Improvement over the corresponding 
period of last year was reported by 346 


(continued on page 16) 





| NU MBER OF 
COMMON 





| STOCK 

} ISSUERS 

INDUSTRY (9/30/40) 

| 

| Automobile Industry 60 

Aviation Industry 16 
Building Industry 25 





Business & Office Equip. 9 
Chemical Industry 66 
Elec. Equip. Industry 15 
Finance 28 
Food Industry 54 
Machinery & Metal 70 
Mining Industry 37 
Paper & Publishing 25 
Petroleum Industry 37 
Railroad Industry 80 
Retail Merchandising 67 
Steel, Iron & Coke 38 
Textile Industry 22 
All Publie Utilities 14 
Other Companies 120 
Totals 813 
| ! Loss in 9 months of 1939. 


One company included in the 9 months’ summary has been omitted from the quarterly 


EARNINGS OF 468 COMPANIES HAVING COMMON STOCKS LISTED ON 
| THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—ASSEMBLED BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
NUMBER GROUP PER CENT CHANGE IN 
NUMBER Sida i ia ; iy hades erty GROUP NET INCOME 
en sHowrnc ‘PROVEMENT ) MONTHS 1940 
REPORTING NET PROFITS: (9 — 1940 ——* (9 os 1940 (3rd bal 1940 
TO DATE 9 MONTHS 1940 9 Months 1939) Combined Losses) 9 Mos. 1939) 3rd Q. 1939) 
45 39 38 $208,618,083 24.9% 26.00; 
9 9 8 33,053,557 BE 19.7 
16 14 10 20,408,935 it 8.6 
6 6 D 11,592,096 16.7 1.0 
7 17 36 194,830,889 14.9 $2 
9 y 9 60.669,507 + 58.3 39.3 
21 20 20 $1,157,816 + 108 90 
26 29 9 85,778,072 tea 22.0 
16 45 {12 47,135,326 78.5 + 33.8 
23 20 14 $1,419,830 77.1 9.67 
14 14 12 28,152,819 +196.0 + 265.8" 
27 25 17 120,576,265 59.8 11.0 
a4 so 17 78,173,705 Lb 16.9 
18 14 9 10,787,820 9.0 14.9 
31 30 27 166.134.9416 + 202.6 +-142.1 
8 7 3 11,127,361 38.1 2a.0 
28 26 17 321,478,700 6.4 8.2 
40 32 23 79,321,312 3.5 8.5 
168 117 316 $1,560,417,039 37.0% 11.9% 
summary (last column) in beth the mining industry and the 
paper and publishing industry, because the earnings of the companies were not available on a quarterly basis. 


































HE listing of the common stock of 


Philco Corporation, on November 
25, brings to the Stock Exchange one of 
the principal radio manufacturers in the 
country. Philco has produced and sold 
more than 15,000,000 radio receivers 
since entering the radio industry in 1928. 


The back to 


when it formed to 


company dates 1592, 


was manufacture 
storage batteries. After a period of rela- 
tively slow growth, its business increased 
rapidly in the 1920's as a result of vari- 
ous engineering developments, the most 
important of which was a “socket power” 
unit which made it possible for the first 
tume to operate radio receiving sets en 


tirely from house current. 





A few years after entering the radio 
manufacturing industry Philco became 
one of the leading producers. This was 
due mainly to the introduction of mass 
production methods and the consequent 
development of popular-priced sets, ac- 
cording to the company. In 1930, Philco 
developed a low-cost automobile radio, 
and since that time has sold more than 
3,300,000 automobile radio sets. 

To maintain its position in an indus- 
try featured by rapid technical develop- 
ment and also changes in style and 
fashion, Philco employs a staff of ap- 
proximately 230 engineers, scientists and 
research assistants. The company’s re- 
search work has included the develop- 
ment of a push-button tuning system, 
wireless remote control of a radio set, a 
portable self-operated radio receiver with 
a self-contained loop aerial, and a new 
kind of circuit which eliminates the 
need for all aerial and ground wires, 
thus simplifying installation and opera- 


tion. 


Last Fall all home football games of the University of Pennsylvania were telecast over Station 


W3XE, which Philco owns and operates in Philadelphia for experimental television broadcasting. 


6 cil setts 


at 






COMPANIES O NIT! 


This year Philco has introduced the 


photo-electric radio phonograph, in 
which the customary needle is replaced 
by a sapphire jewel which floats through 
the grooves of the record, transmitting 
the tone vibration to a tiny mirror 
swinging freely on a pivot. A beam of 
light then picks up these vibrations and 
reflects them on a photo-electric cell, 
which converts them electrically into 
sound. 

In the field of television research, 
Philco has made several basic contribu- 
tions. It owns and operates television 
station W3XE for experimental televi- 
sion broadcasting at its plant in Phila- 
delphia, and this Fall televised all home 
football games of the University of 
Pennsylvania. While the company has 
not yet manufactured television receiv- 
ing sets for public sale, it says that it is 
prepared to do so as soon as conditions 
warrant. 

Philco has extended its activities in 
the past few years. In 1938 it entered 
the portable air conditioning business as 
a distributor of units of less than two 
horsepower manufactured by _ the 
York Ice Machinery Corporation. And 
in 1939 it acquired the household elec- 
tric refrigerator business of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 

Gross sales of Philco in 1939 amounted 
to $45,421,078, producing a net profit of 
$1,886,229. 

In the first ten months of 1940 gross 
factory sales of Philco, exclusive of its 
Canadian subsidiary, amounted to $40,- 
933,590, as compared with $32,888,700 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
The company reports that sales of Philco 
radio-phonographs were nearly _ five 
times as great in the first ten months of 
this year, and approximately three times 


as many refrigerators were sold. 
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NITED STATES PLYWOOD 
U CORPORATION, whose com- 
mon stock was admitted to trading on 
November 28, has pioneered the devel- 
opment of modern plywood building 
materials. The use of plywood has in- 
creased markedly in recent years, both 
in building construction and in specialty 


products, according to the trade, as more 


ON|THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Plywood is currently producing approx- 
imately 7,000,000 square feet of Douglas 
Fir and other softwood plywoods a 
month. This capacity will shortly be 
increased to 9,000,000 square feet by an 
addition to the plant now under con- 
struction. 

Hardwood plywood is manufactured 
by United States Plywood’s subsidiary 
companies at Algoma, Wisconsin, and 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, which 
have a combined production of approx- 
imately 2,500,000 square feet a month. 
The company secures substantial addi- 
tional quantities of both the hardwood 
and softwood pre ducts from cooperating 


suppliers in order to fulfill its market 





The Seattle plant of United States Plywood Corporation, which has complete facilities for 
handling logs from water to shipment of the finished plywood products. 


eficient methods of bonding the layers 
of wood have been developed. Plywood’s 
laminated construction makes it possible 
to attain great structural strength by em- 
ploying thin sheets of light weight, it is 
said, and since the material can be 
manufactured in curved shapes, it is 
adapted to the modern type of interior. 

The Seattle plant of United States 


requirements in excess of its own pro- 
duction. 

Under licenses which it holds for the 
“Vidal” process, the company has re- 
cently initiated the production of mold- 
ed plastic aircraft, boat hulls, automobile 
parts and other products. The “Vidal” 
process is said to be revolutionary in 


that it makes it possible to fabricate 





resin-bonded plywood in reinforced, 
curved shapes in a minimum of time 
without expensive equipment. Two 


types of aircraft, a small sports plane 


a. ee. 


A room constructed with walls of “Weldtex”’ 

— a product of the United States Plywood 

Corporation — in a demonstration home at 
Radio City, New York. 

and a military plane, have already been 

constructed by the “Vidal” process and 


the military plane has been delivered to 


e 


the United States Army for testing. 

The company says that it has more 
than 10,000 active customer accounts, 
and during the last fiscal year no single 
account was responsible for more than 
2 per cent of its total gross sales. 

Net sales and net income of the com- 
pany for the past five years have been 


as follows: 


Net Net 

Sales Income 
1935 $2,569,570 $210,411 
1936 4,040,700 394,020 


1937 (4 months 


ended April 30) 1,525,204 169,022 


1935" 3,970,104 205,502 
1939" 5,043,550 308,010 
1940” 6,587,015 544,168 


*For Fiscal Year Ending April 30. 
For the six months ended October 


31, 1940, net sales were $4,195,579. 


Earnings of 468 Companies, Rise 37% 


(continued from page 13) 


companies. Of these, 283 had larger 
earnings, 35 turned losses into profits, 
and 28 decreased their losses. 

On the opposite side of the picture, 
122 companies had less favorable results. 
Profits were smaller for gg companies, 
13 companies reported losses, compared 
with profits in the same period a year 
ago, and 10 companies incurred larger 
deficits. 


For 466 companies for which earnings 


were available on a quarterly basis, 
profits were 11.9 per cent higher in the 
third quarter this year than in the like 
period of 1939. Profits amounted to 
$480,835,000 in the September quarter, 


against $429,709,000 a year ago. 


Higher Taxes Cut into Earnings 


Taxes cut deeper into earnings in the 
September quarter, as many companies 


set up reserves out of third-quarter profits 


against the effect over the entire nine 
months of the increase in the rate of the 
income tax and the tax on excess profits. 

Some assurance as to the status of 1940 
earnings was provided by Senator Pat 
Harrison when he said that “no further 
retroactive taxes on 1940 incomes are con- 
templated.” On the other hand, Senator 
Walter F. George gave a hint of the pro- 
portions future taxes on business may as- 
sume when he expressed the view that 
the corporation income tax (present rate 
24 per cent) might be increased to 30 per 
cent before the national defense program 


is paid for. 























MONTHLY STATISTICS—NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ee a 1939 
MONTH END DATA NOVEMBER OCTOBER SEPTEMBER NOVEMBER 
1. Shares Listed (Mil.) 1,457 1,453 1.453 1,432 
2. Share Issues Listed (No.) 1,234 1,230 1,228 1,230 
3. Par Value of Bonds Listed (Mil. §) 34,237 94.329 53,913 92,435 
1. Bond Issues Listed (No.) 1,307 1,312 1,340 1,396 
». Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers (No.) 1,288 1,288 1,294 1,296 
6. Market Value of Listed Shares (Mil. §) 41.848 12,674 $1,492 15,505 
7. Market Value of Listed Bonds (Mil. $) 50.756 50.438 19,643 7.840 
& Market Value of All Listed Securities (Mil. §) 92,004 93,112 91,135 93,345 
9, Flat Average Price — All Share Issues (S$) 39.07 38.96 37.79 39.80 
10. Shares: Market Value—Shares Listed ($) 28.72 29.38 28.56 31.79 
11. Bonds: Market Value—Par Value (S) 93.58 92.84 92.08 91.24 
12. Stock Price Index (12/31, 24100) (%) 97.0 58.4 50.7 63.2 
13. Shares in Short Interest (Thou.) d15 530 518 179 
14. Total Member Borrowings in N. Y. on Collateral (Mil. $) 362 349 359 574 
Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares (%) 0.87 0.82 0.86 1.26 
15. N. ¥.S. FE. Members’ Branch Offices (No.) 996 1,006 1,018 1,060 
16. Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices (No.) 3,403 3,272 3,304 1,047 
DATA FOR FULL MONTH 

17. Reported Share Volume (Thou.) 20,887 14,489 11.940 19,225 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 908 357 498 836 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou.) 1,014 594 554 862 
Ratio to Listed Shares (%) 1.44 1.00 0.82 1.34 
8. Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) (Thou.) 18,309 15,923 27,445 
19. Money Value of Total Share Sales (Thou. $) 504,383 405,915 723,386 
20. Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 159,006 150,981 125,965 151,685 
Daily Average (Incl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 6,913 5,807 5,249 6,595 
Daily Average (Excl. Saturdays) (Thou. $) 7,754 6,223 5,780 7,071 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds (%) 293 219 234 289 
21. Total Bond Volume (Par Value) (Thou. $) 159,704 129,205 159,374 
22. Money Value of Total Bond Sales (Thou. $) 93,532 78,398 105,994 
23. N. ¥.S. E. Memberships Transferred (No.) 5 1 5 1 
Average Price ($) 41,000 11,000 37,500 61,500 

21. Stock Clearing Corporation: 
Value of All Contracts (Mil. $) 1,840 1,770 1,394 1,843 
Average Price of Settled Shares (S$) 23.5 23.9 22.4 24.6 
Notes: Source of the data is N.Y.S.E. Items 13, 14, 18, 19. 21, 22 and 24 are as of ledgers which normally reflect transactions 
up to the close of the second full preceding business day. Item 24: Value of all contracts is based on Day and Night 
Branches combined: average price of settled shares is based on share balances settled through the Day Branch. 
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Prices Current. 
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Fu per cent? Three-and- 


railroads holds that a 4 per 


a-half per cent? An authority on loans made to industry and the 
cent rate on a good loan is high. A banking authority maintains 
that current rates tor credit are too low. 


Leaving controversy aside, what is money actually earning? The question is answered in a 
practical fashion on the New York Stock Exchange. Here are the facts — 


THE CURRENT YIELD ON A WIDE ARRAY OF LISTED COMMON 


STOCKS RANGES FROM 5 PER CENT TO MORE THAN 7 PER CENT 


Significant information about the earnings from which dividends are derived is available to 
the public in the frequent reports 





specifying taxes as well as costs and net profits — which 
are required by the Stock Exchange of the corporations whose securities are listed. 


MEMBER FIRMS PROVIDE COUNTRYWIDE SERVICE FOR TRADING ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 











